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N an age ben the works of this Deity are 
freely examined; the moſt diſtant and re- 
condite regions penetrated and explored ; the 

bowels of the earth refined; the elements ana- 
 Iyſed;/and nature herſelf laid open to bur view; 

little can be requited by way of apology for that 
freedom of thought, which, atiſhackled and par. 
taking of the ſubtle and all-viviſying air, rapidly 

advances-us towards human perfection; * 

Diſcovery and improvement in theſe buſy 

days; take place of prejudice, indolence, and 

folly; a pleaſing evidence that knowledge, like 
water, will find its level; and baniſh the giant 
ignotance from the economy of the mind. 

To this freedom of thought is owing all the 

| infotmation we now poſſeſs ; and men have ac- 
cordingly been tempted to ſtudy, diſcover, and 
make non the fruits of their induſtry; where- 
by "important truths, which otherwiſe would 
remain. concealed * us, have been diflemt- 
nated to the honour of the free enquirer. 

But although the moſt valuable advantages 
Have reſulted from the freedom of our thought, 
it has expoſed | ſome men to cenſute and te- 

| proach; Who, regardleſs of themſelves, have 
1 . | ſowed 
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1 ſowed the ſeeds of that harveſt, which they have 
= chearfully left for others to reap ;- and have 
1 worn away their lives in the fatigues of ſcience. 
Þ Eminence attracts the eye of envy ; and re- 
ptehenſion is the duty collected from it; and fo 
tremendous to ſome men is truth, tho ſimple 
and elegant, that they, dread her very ,name”; 
„ bold her but up, ſubmiſhye,, meek, and placid 
- nts reality ſhe is, and (like a Sarg) ſhe 
| | terrifies. the. HAHgot, ſtrips the enthuſiaſt of his, il- 
3 luſions, and ſtaggers all the objects of the be- 
lieuers faith 3 men, therefore, 1 (defying 
pr and breaking the chains of aduca- 
tion,) ſtand forth in <p moſt glorious cauſe, 
often meet with ceprobazion,. ſometimes perſe- 
Sauger, happily, they find a reward in virtue, 
and f from vittuous men; and cenſure, but eſti- 


mates their worth in proportion to its meaſore, 
and the char acter of thoſe who cenſu 1 by 1805 


$ 


In the bope (no doubt) that ſome advantage 

would ariſe to ſcience, Dr. Friaſiy has favour- 

ed the public with an Eſſay on Matter and Spirit, 

and Phil oſophical Neceſſity;. and, taking by the 

2 ny admired Dr. Price, he has con- 

cluded his treatiſe of thoſe ao ſubjets by a 

friendly gontroverſy. nis 

It is this controverſy. that as ſeduced and be- 

'B guiled a timid and humble writer, though he 
'8 hopes a candid and. liberal one, to try the me- 

4 Fits of a philoſophical cauſe at the bat of his in- 
tellectual court an undertaking perilous and 
3 | abs 
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P R E 775 4... »8 
un welcome; perilous, becauſe bold and adven- 
trous; unwelcome, becauſe few readers are to 
be found, who contemplate the ſtudies of the 
beſt philoſophers, much leſs the writings of a 
perſon who (plain and artleſs) preſumes to inter- 
fere between ſuch men as Dr. Prigiiy and Dr. 
Pram. -* 3 
As it notwithſtanding occurred to him that 
ſomething might be ſaid by a third perſon, to 
their honour, as reſpecting their ingenuity ; and 
advantage, as reſpecting the object of their con- 
troverſy ; he conſequently conſidered it freely 
JJ 
If any thing be advanced in his conſiderations 
proving, or tending to prove, that they have 
diſputed about nothing, or that, on the other 
hand, they have expoſed the weakneſs of their 
arguments in favour of Chriſtianity, which they 
ſeparately pretend to defend; he is aſſured that 
neither of them will blame him. Fearleſs then 
of all reproach, though he profeſſes to be go- 
verned in his enquiry by common ſenſe only ; and 
relying on a peruſal of what he now ſubmits, 
by men capable of underſtanaing the ſubjeci in 
queſtion ; it he ſhould” appear to point out any 
thing new or convincing, it will be an ample 
apology for his preſumption, in publicly inter- 
fering in a philoſophical diſpute, 
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R. Hur ſays, there is no method of 
= reaſoning more common, and yet none 
more blameable, than in philoſophical diſputes to 
| endeavour the refutation of any hypotheſis by 
a pretence of its dangerous conſequence to re- 
1igion and morality ; for the honor therefore of 
philoſophy, and in order to enlatge the road to ; 
truth, free of every obſtacle, which ignorance, 
enthufiaſſh, or bigotry might occaſion, it is 
neceſſary that we. ſhould avoid ſuch topicks 
as tend to make an adverſary odious, and not 
confine outfelves in the purſuit of knowledge 
...* , , 5 
If the author of the following pages ſhould 
not appear, in the eſtimation of Dr. Prieſtley or 
Dr. Price, to have ſaid any thing new, or raiſed 
any fignificant objection to their reſpective argu- 
ments, he relies on their ſuperior good ſenſe and 
that chriſtian meekneſs of ſpirit which pervades 
their poiemical writings, to be at leaſt indulged 
with their attention to thoſe humble thoughts 
1 1 which 
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raiſed in his mind. 


He has read the diſpute between theſe 
able men with entertainment; and altho' he 
has not obtained that inſtruction from it, which 
a philoſopher ſearches for in truth, it has cre- 
ated ſo many doubts, and compelled him to 
propoſe fo many queſtions in conſequence, that 


there ſeems not the ſmalleſt pretence to apo- 
logize for ſaying (as may be obſerved here- 


after) that they have ended their controverſy 


where they began it; and inſtead of ſolving 


their own apparent difficulties, have 
lated new ones. 11 


: 


accumu- 


This has ever been the reſult of abſtruſe 


diſcuſſion, which renders metaphyſicks embar- 


raſſing but intereſting ; embarraſſing becauſe 
uncertain, and the diſputants do not always 


agree or affix the ſame ideas to the ſame terms 


employed in the controverſy; intereſting, be- 
cauſe each of them hunt alike for one and the 


ſame thing in the important object of truth ; 8 
which goes a great way to convince us, that as 
philoſophers have arrived at no determinate 


concluſion in metaphyſicks (which 


are ob- 


jectionable to as the cauſe of error) they attempt 


to diſcuſs 


- 


There is ſome reaſon for ſaying 


ought that at preſent appears to the 
but as it may not be ſufficient to prey 


: 


o 


* 


queſtions out of the reach of human 


this, for 
contrary, 
ent philo- 
 ſophers 


9 


1 


fophers: from carrying on their war, and, as 
they will not abandon an airy purſuit, and diſ- 
cover the proper boundaries of human reaſon, 
it is right to accompany them in their diſqui- 
ſitions, becanſe, deſpair is a foe to knowledge, 
and hope will keep our induſtcy alive, whereby 
| ſacceeding labourers may accompliſh diſcoveries 
r e their predeceſſors. 
Hence we ought patiently and W 
to follow them thro”. all their walks: and deli. 
berate on their philoſophical inveſtigations. To 
this end the ſubſequent, thoughts are nom 
offered to the public, and the reader muſt 
determine the honour they may reflect on the 
writer as a philoſopher ; a character diſtinct 
from the bulk of mankind, and which, as a 
very ingenious authot obſerves, & has in all the 
ſciences certain fancied. points, particular chi- 
meras, after which he runs without being able 
to overtake them; _ inſtancing the philoſop hers 
ſtone in chymiſtry, the; quadratro of à circle 
in geometry, the Jongitude in aſtronomy, and 
the perpetual motioa in mechanicks; which 
it is Uſeful. to enquire after, as by wer means 
other virtues may be acquired. 

It is neceſſary in all things to propoſe. to our- 
ſelves a ceftain point of perfection beyond our 
* to teach z for we ſhould never ſet out 


| * Fontenlle, 2 
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F we'thou ght of arriving no farther den we 
 fhallin fact which makes it agreeable to us to 
have ſome Anaginary view" in order to animate 
| our purſuits, wet 
| The" great queſtion beuten Dr. Prisſh 
1 Dr. Price, is, what is really and truly the 
object in all they have advanced againſt each 
other? The former gentleman, whoſe” genius 
and learning are above compliment, has told 
us, that his view has been, to eſtabliſhi chriſti- 
anity by extinguiſhing the whole man at death ; 
and the latter, equally a zealous chriſtian; a 
and learned man, contends, that a Mütks 
are not to riſe again; man does not wholly-ex- 
. tinguiſh at death, -for that bis ſoul lives for ever.” 
If this be the whole of their-controberſy on 
matter and ſpirit, they are at iſſue, and it re- 
mains to be Fererinine which is right; happy 
would it be for either of them to be oonvineed 
which is wrobg ;* but altho' aſter the juſtice 
they have done their reſpective opinions, they 
have appealed to the public on their propriety; 
the thought of combating them in the moſt 
A circumſtance, is ſo tremenduduſly ardu- 
us, that poſſibly they will be but little affected 
by” ay l. ing contained in theſe pages; and 
find no inducement to withdraw from purſuits 
hitherto ſo wild, and Which have cloſed in 
nothing ſalisfactory. 
If however it be other wiſe, and they beſtow 
their attention to conſiderations which they i in 
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| tended ſcience which. miſleade, is | certainly 


a 
their candid correſpodence have ſuggeſted; the 
warmeſt hopes will be returned them, that in 
whatever they have hitherto philoſophically 
failed, they may ſucceed! in "hereafter beyond 
their moſt ſanguine expectation. Vet it may 


be aſked,” what advantage can be derived from 


ſuch purſuits,, ſuppoſing what we have no 
reaſon to do, that they may be ſucceſsful? At 


any rate, all we want to know is, what Dr. 


 Prieftly and Dr. Price know themſelves, and 


An their conteſt be not altogethet verbal. 


When philoſophers have gone thro? particu- 
"us diſquiſitions concerning truth, they, often 
think they have found it; they do not conſider 
that ſhould oppoſe to the utility of one 
boaſted: truth, the milchief-of a thouſand errors 
fallen into by making the diſcovery. ;., The 
ſcience: which enlightens is uſeful, but thepre- 


deſtructive; the difficulty is to diſtoguiſh 
between both, but uch 1 is the fact, that could 
we tench our vain curioſity not to thitſt 
after that information unſuited to our con- 


dition, we ſhould hot be the dupes of falſchood. 


Tho' ſelf-denial in this, would be prudent, 
philoſophers: would not call, it. wiſe, becauſe, it 
would clog thoſe e eb ee ſoon e or late 
may poſſtſy ;be ſuccoſeſul. r 
„Dr. . Priiy profeſſedly: anden for a re- 
ſuctection, and that our hope of a future ſtate 


A on Chriſtianity, Dr. Price ſays almoſt. 


the 


| 4 6 1 | 

the ſanie; bot W ſot 
by Dr. Prieftly, in which ſuch reſurrection is to 
be effeQuated ; ſo that theſe generous diſputants 
agree in the end but not in the' means ot this 
Part of their controverſy. 5 
Reſpecting the ther of it on. be his 
tine ef neteſſity they appear not to be at fo 
much variance; and as their object 
| >" and” intelligible than the means of a 
reſurrection leſs objefions have ariſen on either 
fide ;* but particularly on that of Dr. :Prieftly, 
who inſtead of diſouffing his point after the 
mandet of Mr. Hume, and dropping it ſuddenly 
when de comes to oonſider whether the Deity | 
enn be the author of Sin, or the ultimate cauſe 
| of an our actions, he has thrown in fore new 
thoughts, which have alarmed Dr. Price, and 
fer Him at a much greater diſtande from his 
nend chan on the Aue of * 


and ſpirit.” 
Thediputes in ahi patdoblar; alths' conducted : 
with a ſeeming difference of expreſſion, cloſes in 


clpecable diſputants anti- 
cipate th by unitin 
in — — * which 2 > 
examination thereof the lefs e intricate. 
White we admire the one for! his fimplicity, 
and think him in a degree overcome, firſt by his 
adverſary and then * bimſelf; 2 ve may ob. 


nul. eme wn morn 4 
je 


is more 


1 

ject to the other in thoſe paſſages ' wherein he 
has carried bis enquiries further than Mr. Hume 
had done before him on the fame ſubject, and 
in fo doing has expoſed himſelf to thoſe cen- 
_ ſures which in all probability Mr. Hume ſuſ- 
pected when ſtopping ſhort, he ſaid, « Theſe 
« are myſteries which mere natural unaffiſted 
ic reaſon is very unfit to handle.” And that 
* to reconcile the indifference and contingency 
« of human actions with preſcience, or to de- 
c fend abſolute decrees, and yet free the Deity 
« from being the author of Sin, has been 
e found hitherto to exceed all the powers of 

_ « philoſophy.” . 3 
May we not ſecond this deceaſed philoſopher, 
and ſay, that ſo extenſive is the proſpect which 
opens to us in an attempt to ſolve theſe myſte- 
ries, that it promiſes nothing but confuſion ! 
And that the whole view tends to. affure” us, 
that ſuch attempt (if purſued) would end in 

darkneſs! OO nr Ong 
But it is not becauſe our diſputants diſagree 
and have proved nothing, that they ſhould diſ- 
continue their future diſquifitions ; poſſibly what 
is unknown to them at preſent, may be known 
hereafter, when. their penetrating and ever ac- 
tive genius may triumph over the failures of 
their predeceſſors, and exultingly reward them 
for former labour. A hope + of atcheiving ſo 


+ In hopes to overtake the ſkipping light, 
The vapours dances in his dazzling 6ght, 
Till ſpent it leaves hiai to eternal night. 

5 I Rocheſter, 


hard 


1 J 5 
band an adventure, rouzes each curious philoſo- 
pher from indolence ; 'P and forgetting that na- 
ture has pointed out a mixt kind of life as molt 
ſuited to: him; at the ſame time warning him 
not to incapacitate himſelf for other occupations = 
and amuſements, he is eneouraged . puth on 
in his philoſophical career. 

The ſtrength of mind in ſome men fortifies 
them. againſt thoſe, popular reproaches, which | 
others of a more freble conſtitution ſeverely 
feel. This gave Mr. Hume great and good 
reaſon to ſay what he ſuppoſed nature to ſay to 
him, Indulge your paſſion for ſcience, but 
« Jet your ſcience be human, and ſuch as may 
e have a defference to action and ſociety.— 
Abſtruſe thought and profound reaſoning 1 
« prohibit, and will ſeverely puniſh. by. the 
t penſive melancholly they introduce, by the 
«« endleſs uncertainty_ in which they involve 
you, and by the cold reception which 
i your pretended diſcoveries ſhall mect with 
« when communicated. Be a philoſopher, but 
« amidſt all your philoſophy be a man. 

If abſtruſe philoſophy be founded on a turn 
of mind which cannot enter on buſineſs and 
action, does it not vaniſh when the philoſopher 
leaves the ſhade and comes into open day ? Or do 
its principles retain any influence on our conduct 
and behaviour ? It has been aſſerted that the 
feelings of our heart, the agit tion of our pal- 


ſions, the Feirmence of « our affections diſſpate 
* vi . all 


4 


all its coneluſions, and reduce the profound phi- 


loſopher to a mere man. 


| Nature hence appears to convince us how 
great the difficulty is of practiſing in ſociety 
thoſe maxims, or benefiting by that wiſdom 
which we acquire in theory ; and our practice 
and theory not in the leaſt correſponding, we 
feel, as ſocial beings, thoſe effects of habit and 
prejudice which ſociety only affords us—Our 
affections bandy us about in ſociety in propor- 
tion to our vanity, folly, ambition, and wants; 
which naturally and individually it is poſſible we 
ſhould be ignorant of; for while ſubject only 
to phyſical calls, we are capable of ſatisfying 
all our wants; but by the introduction of ſuper- 
fluous ones, we become in ſpite of philoſophy 
ſubject to paſſions which make us forget as men, 
what we had learned as philoſophers ; and thus 
it is, that as ſocial beings we know nothing of 
that happineſs we ſeem ſo much in queſt of. 
Naturally our happineſs is as ſimple as our way 
of living, and it conſiſts in our being free from 
Pain. It is conſtituted by health, liberty, and 
the neceſſaries of life; but it is otherwiſe in ſo- 
ciety, and ſtrange as it is, we there find our 
miſeries, which ſociety alone occaſions : wiſe 
and important as philoſophy appears to us in 
theory, according to our attachments in and 
love of ſociety, will be the agitation of our paſ- 
ſions, the meaſure and inordinance of our de- 
fires, and the fluctuation of our misfortunes ; 


C | an 


3 
an ample proof that our greateſt ee is of 
a retited nature. 

If it ſhould appear os De. Prieftly and Dr. 
Price have reached their ne plus ultra, and that 
they are arrivednonearer their journey's end than 
when, they ſat out upon it, may we not (if ap- 
plicable) call to mind the ſentiments of Mr, 
Pope, and deem their whole diſcuſſion : 
Mere curious pleaſure and ingenious pain, 
Or tricks to ſhew the ſtretch of human brain? | 
And may we not ſay, that becauſe our diſput- 
ants have employed themſelves to no ſatisfac- 
tion, that they have employed themſelves in 
vain? it is ſuſpected we may: the queſtion then 
is, to what end has the one ſtriven to convince 
us that matter and ſpirit are inſeparably mortal, 
or the other that the latter is eternally exiſting 
and the former periſhable ? Will it be their 
learning, their diſcernment, or what, that we 
are to admire in the ſearch of truth; and while 
each of them ſuppoſes he has found it, ſees it 
only in his own mind's eye, without being able 
to communicate it to a ſecond perſon ? We here 
want a ſufficient anſwer, and can expect no 
other than that the diſputants have been engag- 
ed in the laudable cauſe of truth, for which, 
however unſucceſsfully, they are nevertheleſs 
irreproachable.— Granted —but will. their ill 
ſucceſs in not 3 the truths they explore 
not 


not make them an how great, incom- 
prehenſibly great is the Almighty ! how weak 
and infignificant is man! wiſe only in folly! in 
folly ooly wiſe ! and that all his efforts beyond 
certain limits: tell him, Thus far ſhalt "hes 
805 and no farther? 
Philoſophy is an exhilerating, an enchanting 
refuge; but it may affect our little happinele, 
and by producing in the moſt curious and in- 
duſtrious philoſopher nothing on particular ſub- 
Jon, 78 7 us to recollect that there are men 


3 like cloyſier'd coxcombs, who 
Retite to chink, cauſe they have noug ht to do. 


And that man is not formed for thoſe purſuits 
which too much curioſity ſets him upon, but 
that he is rather made for action and ſociety F. 
From our thirſt of truth we ſuffer,in propor- 
tion to our diſzppointments in the diſcovery of 
it—In this we may ſympathize with Dr. Prigſty 
and Dr. Price; but ſhould it appear that the 
one has introduced a doctrine in pretended fa- 
vour of Chriſtianity, which on an analyſis en- 
tirely defeats it, except as to the article of faith, 
while the other has argued on miraculous prin- 
| ciples, it can be no cauſe of indignation 1 in either, 
to ſhew that under the cloak of philoſophy 
they have Mtript themſelves of all religious co- 


* Thoughts are giv'n for aQions government, 
| Where action ceafes thought's impertinent. Roch. 


C 2 . vering, 


0 ] 

: vering, and denounced to the microſcopic eye, 
that they are complete unbelievers of an after 
ſtate, from any other evidence but revelation ! 

It is impoſſible to trace the heart of man 
through all its meanders, and whatever he may 
appear in his philoſophy, may be mere decep- 
tion, as internally he is often one thing, and 
externally another. Thus human actions con- 
tradict the theory of philoſophy, and we read 
a man as a philoſopher, who by experience we 
know to be no more than man; that is to ſay, 
no otherwiſe a philoſopher than by aQing in 
common with common men, which, as a crea- 
ture of habit, will reduce him to a level with 
them, call forth an exertion of all his paſſions, 
and he will by experience in a world to which 

he is ſuited, be convinced, after all his cloyſter'd 
wiſdom, that Nature has ever been the ſame. 

Without condemning profound reaſoning, 
and allowing all purſuits of knowlege to be 
praiſe-worthy, eſpecially that fort which _ 
to our duty and conduces to our happineſs, in- 
dependent df thoſe crooked reaſonings which in- 
volve us in myſtery and darkneſs, 


What can we reaſon, but from what we know bir 


And where is the encouragement to proceed 
in ſearch after what we have no foundation 
for? Such a ſearch may amuſe the mere 
philoſopher, a character unwelcomed to the 
world, becauſe he contributes nothing to the 
advantage or pleaſure of ſociety; but if Dr. 
Prieftly and Dr. Price intended to give unqueſ- 


tion- 


1 1 
: tionable proofs that their controverſy, were foe 
the honour of chriſtianity and the ſervice of man- 
kind, one would imagine that their coming for- 
ward and concluding their debate in the way 
they have done, was deviating from their pur- 
pole, and expoling them to opinions abſolutely 
{ubverfive. of it; for where a man advances a 
doctrine, which induces his readers to condemn _ 
the inference he draws from it, they will con- 
clude that he condemns it allo in private, what 
ever he may appear to do in public; if ſo, 
philoſophy is abuſed, be his integrity what it 
may, by employing it in ſupport of what he 
does not believe himſelf. 
That Dr. Prie/tly in particular, expected ſuch 
an obſervation might be made, ſeems evident 
by his ſaying in his introduction to his correſpon- 
dence with Dr. Price, (p- 12.) that © all that 
e js to be conſidered in this caſe is, whether 
« any of the opinions contended for by Dr. 
«. Price and mylelf, will, if proved to be falſe, 
« weaken our faith in the great doctrine of a 
« future ſtate of retribution, or indiſpoſe the 
« heart to the love of God or man.” ET: 
Now, reſpecting that faith, as it may be im- 
poſſible to prove their opinions falſe, tho' nei- 
ther new or conſiſtent, we can judge them only 
by conjecture, which, for the reaſons offered 
| hereafter, may poſſibly determine againſt them ; 
but as to the want of ſuch faith, ſhould it at all 


appear, it does not follow, that while they al- 
low 
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low a God, they muſt neceſſarily be indiſpoſed 

towards him, or any of his creatures. 

The human mind is a great and noble theme; 

it is a laudable contemplation; and to limit our 
teſearches to its powers and operations, will 
lead us to 'knowlege ; but, if neglecting this, 
and leaping from their bounds into an inquiry 
what the human mind be after death, we are 
authoriſed by the ill ſucceſs of Dr. Prieftly and 
Dr. Price to determine, that all they know is, 
that they know nothing of it; and happy would 
it be for them, if thence ſenſible of the temerity 
which leads men into ſuch diſquiſitions; and 
leaving a ſcene fo full of perplexities, they would, 
from the inſufficient attempts they have al- 
ready made, turn to the ſtudy of Locke and 

Hume on the Human Mind; and, until they 

can improve upon them, confine themſelves to 
nature's more proper province, in the ſtudy of 
common life. They may then in a degree ceaſe , 
a purſuit of what may for ever be concealed 
from them and all men; and avoid an ocean, 

- where, (tottering and ſubject to the waves of 
folly, miſtake, and uncertainty ; beaten on one 
fide by doubt's boundleſs ſea, on the other by ig- 
norance and incapacity) they might otherwiſe 
be loſt on the rock of abſurdity and error. It is 
this probability which at laſt will oblige philo- 
ſophers to read Pope on Man with delight, when 
Dr Prieftly's Eflay on Matter and Spirit, and Phi- 
loſophical Neceſſity, together with Dr. Price's Ob- 
Tervations thereon, ſhall be conſigned to oblivion. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


Of Matter and Spirit. 
AGE 49, 50, correſpondence. Dr. Pref 


aſſerts, „That thinking is carried on 22 
« and by the brain itſelf, becauſe the faculty of 
de thinking can be traced no farther.” * 
that © To ſuppoſe when the brain is deſtroyed, 
„the ideas remain in ſomething elle, is mere 
« hypotheſis.” 
Page 51, © That according to the eſtabliſhed 
6 * of — we are not to ſuppoſe 
any 
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« any thing within the brain to be the ſeat of 


% tbought *,” 


Dr. Price anſwers, 


If brutes or their ſentient Yrinciple are anni- 


bilated at death, as hinted by Dr. Prieftly, he 
is afraid it will not appear otherwiſe with men; 


4 ſo, a reſurrection is contradictory. 


Dr. Priefily replies, 


That his reaſon for that hint about brutes is, 
that nothing i is ſaid of them in revelation, whore 
only it is, we are told, that men will riſe again. 


* 


Obſervation. 


By chis reaſoning Dr. Prieftly makes the "AY 
aggregately the office and productive of think- 
ing, which muſt ceaſe when the brain periſkes ; 
and he refers to his diſquiſitions to prove, that 
whatever matter be, thinking is the reſult of a 
modification of it; and that that faculty does 
not belong to any inviſible /ub/tance different 
from the body. Perhaps it does not belong to 


a different ſub/tance from the body ; but does 


0 Mr. Licks ſays, we have the ideas of matter and 
thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know whe- 
ther any mere material being thinks or no, it being im- 
poſſible for us, by the contemplation of our ideas with- 
out revelation, to diſcover whether omnipotence has not 
given to ſome ſyſtems of matter fitly diſpoſed a power to 
think, or elſe joined to matter ſo 8 a thinking 1 im- 


material ſubftance, 
Dr. 


17 1 | 
Dr. Prieſtly did gnedly make uſe of the wry 
ſubſtance, and rally ſubſtitute it for the word 
power, which inviſibly and inſenſibly gave that 
body life, and of courſe to the brain the faculty 
of thinking ; if be do, he | Is 3 and miſ- 
leads his reader. 


Dr. Prieftly then ales 


That matter being ſubject to annihilation, be- 
cauſe it may de extended and divided &, ſpirit 
is W fame: : to which 5 


Dr. Price a men 


Page e 57. That matter is incapable of _ 
ene and thought, not becauſe extendable, but 


» Nowithſlanding what Mr. Locke PR ſaid, we need l 
to know that matter is extended and diyifible to be aſſured 
that it cannot think; but when a philoſopher aſſerts, — 
trees and rocks have chought and perception, he may puz 
us with his ſophiſtry, but he will be no ocherwiſe xe _— 

| than as a man who would rather give ſeatiment to ſtoc GE and 
ſtones, than acknowledge man to have a ſoul. 

Modern philoſophers have acknowleged none but merely 

ſenſitive beings in nature, and the difference they make be- 
tween men and ſtones is, that the former is ſenſitive with re- 
flection, the latter without; but if all matter be ſenſihle, 
. wherein conſiſts conſciouſneſs ? If men be incapable of think- 

ing, how are they able to perceive ? a mere machine is evi- 
dently incapable of thinking; > it has neither motion nor 
ſgure productive of reflection; whereas in man there exiſts 
ſomething perpetually prone to expand and hurff the fetters 
by which it is confined ; ſpace itſelf affords not bounds to the 
mind! our ſentiments, our deſires, anxieties and pride, take 
riſe from principles different from that body, within which 


we * ourlelves —_— | See Rouſſeau, 
be- 


— 


8 


1 „ 
becauſe it is ſalid, and as ſuch, . inert and incap= 
able of being di pided, without being annihilat- 


Page 69. That whatever the ſoul be, it muſt, 
if it be to exiſt for ever, be ſo /ub/tantial as to 
have no tendency to decay or wear out, but this 
cannot be true of any thing compounded. 
oo. 
By which it appears, that if the ſoul be mat. 
ter, which Dr. Prieftly contends for, and periſb- 
able with it, it is not eternally exiſting, but it 
is ſomething capable of giving exiſtence to the 
body, at the ſovereign fiat of him who gave it 
being in the firſt inſtance. On the contrary, 
according to Dr. Price, if the ſoul be eternal, 
it is detent? from the body, which is incapable of 
conſciouſneſs and tbougbt, and muſt be fo ſub- 
Aantial as not to decay or wear out. —If we draw 
a line between theſe two directly oppoſite aſſer- 
tions, the latter of them leads us to aſk what Dr, 
Price means bythe word ſubtance*; when (| peak- 
HE EEE Ec, ” Tg 
® It may be concluded, that the word ſubſtance uſed by our 
diſputants, means the eſſence or nature of ſomething, and not 
matter, in which ſenſe philoſophers employ it, when ſpeaking of 
incorporeal ſubſtance, which is ſomething eſſentially exiſtin 
without body; and therefore if any thing, it is a mere ſpiritoel 
being, as we know the ſoul to be; but (as Mr. David Wil- 
liams ſays, in a note on Voltaire) what ſpirit is we have not 
the leaſt knowledge, nor as Mr. Locke ſays, © Bating ſome 
«« very few ideas of ſpirit, we get from our own mind by re- 
45 flection, and from thence, the beſt we can coll: & of the 
2 . Father 


16 


ing the il, ets it cſt be to /ubfntin, 5 
to have no tendeney to decay; for ſubſtance, in 


one ſenſe; implies ſomething that may be ſeen 


and handled; meaning matter; and it goes bes 


yond all tompreten | 
ſtance; even of atoms; is Eternal: If it be, 


on to ſay, 'that any ſub- 


what can that ſubſtance be compoſed or made 
of ? It cannot be made'of ſpitit t is abſurd to 
think it can Spirit may cauſe exiſtence and 
motion of that lubſtance, therefore Dr Price 
teems, while denyitig, the poſition of Dr. Prigſiiy, 
to fall into it involuntarily, by ſaying, whatevet᷑ 
the ſoul be, it muſt be to ſubſlantial as to have 


ho tendency to decay; but tuppoſe he intended __- 


to ſay durable inſtead of ſacſlantial, would not 
that word have ahſwered his purpoſe better ? 


4 
44 
In the words of Mr. David Williams, We are hut im- 


a 


| | He 
Father of all ſpitits, we have no tertalh information, ſo 
much as the exiſtence of othet ſpirits, but by ravelation;? 
perfectly acquainted with matter, and it is impoſſible we 


ſhould have a diſtinct idea of what is fiot matter; imper- 
fealy inſtructed in what affects our ſenſes, we cannot of 


ourſelves know any thing of what is aboye them - We 


tranſport ſome words ot our ordinary language into the 


depths of metaphyſics and divinity, in order to, gain ſome. 


flight idea of things which we can, never conceive or ex- 


preſs—We endeavour to prop ourſelves with thoſe words; 


and to ſupport our feeble underllandings in thoſe unknown 
regions. 3 kb b ln . 
© Thus we uſe the word ſpifit, which may be explained 


breath or wind to expreſs ſomething Which is hot matter: 
and this word b eath, wind, ipirit, neceſſarily giving vs 


an idea of a thin ligh: /ab/Zance, we refine on this in order 
to conceive of pure ſpirituality ; but we {hall never ohtain 
a diltinQ idea on this ſubject. We do not know even what 

Oe l D 2 | 66 we 
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1 20 
He would then, be more intelligible, and we 
might conclude, that when be ſaid matter was 


_ diſtin from ſpirit, and that ſpirit was eternal, 
he had in mind the exiſtence. of apgels, which, 
fanciful as that is, would certainly be more a- 
dapted to his doctrine, becauſe Sick, ſuppoſed 
| beings having nothing to do with, ſubffance, are 
fitted to eternity. And this is the moſt correct 
idea we can form of eternal beings, who, if we 
ſuppoſe any thing about them, muſt not be 
formed of matter, becauſe all matter is periſh- 
able, and while exiſting, requires nouriſhment ; 


dy being ſubject to body, parts, paſſions, and 


decay, it is only fitted for this world, and not 

- for thoſe regions of the. eternally bleſt, which 
we are told of in ſcripture, This may have led 

Dr. Priefthy to affert with confidence, 

Page 71. Correſpondence, That the whole 

man becomes extinct at death, which is the ge- 
netally, if not univerſally confeſſed opinion, in 

ä to brutes; but Wiens at this, | 


« we fay, whey we pronbonee the word Abba the Niers! 
« meaning of it is ſomething beneath, (from 5 to ſtand, 
, under, or /ub, under, and fratun, ſtrowed,) by that 
„ we know it is incomprehenſible ;' for what is this ſome- 
2 — e ex (or ſtrowed under)? The knowledge of 
rets of God is not allotted to this life; plunged as 
* we are here in profound darkneſs, we Sight one againſt the 
% other, "and ſtrike at random in the obſcurity of the night 
«without knowing preciſely what we contend for.“ Ser 
* Williams i nott in his re of Foltaire on Toliration, - 


5 Dr. 


0 


1 3 
Dt. Price anhſwet t.. 
e 71. That if death e, 4 «it 
h funce, then a reſurrection 18 contradictory 
nalure und reaſon. That death does not 147 
ty deſtroy the foul; that it preſetves its exiftence 
at death, and that, What then happens to it, 


can be no mort than a Juſpenfion of its faculty, 
or an ipcapacitation, from Which it will, 5 


Cbriſt, be delivered at the reſutrection. —He- 


then ſays, that if Dr. Prieftly. do'not mean this, 
the reſurtection will not be à reſutrection, but 
a creation of, a new ſet of Wing. DW oh 


aint Oblervation. 


nis ae My that the word Alkane 


made uſe of in this page by Dr. Price, is a very 
uncertain, one (ſee the preceding her val ion 
and the nbore). IF JubRance and thinking be diſ- 
tine, one would imagine that the words thinks 
ing faculty would have been plainer, Let us 
Examine the context—If death deſtroy the think- 
ing faculty, then a reſutrection is contradictory 
to nature and reaſon; thus ſays Dr; Price, or 


we will ſu 3 5 him to ſay ſo, by putting the 


word. faculty for ſulbſtance, which is molt likely 


his — becauſe he afterwards fays that 
death does not naturally deſtroy the foul, hat- 
ever it be, meaning the thinking faculty, (ſure- 
ly not ſubſtance,) but that it preſerves its exiſt- 
ence at am er what 5 the r and is ſui- 
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qire what jr ig hat Dr. Price ocans by ſaying, 


reluftection, but a new. creation ? Theie is ſome 
alhſtance in the ſolution of this queſtion by 


Dr. Prieiy, who'afſerts, 8 


Page 72. Correſpondence; That thinking is 


the relult of a certain arrangement of parts 
_ of matter, which being deranged at death, is 


beiter entinchon, nor 'annibilation of them, 
r offer. death, u 


=» 


Proper feſurrection *, 


; * 
Ob⸗ 
- 


11 is plain, that in order to admit of the exiſtence only 


- of one fimple ſubſtance, we muſt ſuppoſe it poſſeſſed of quali- 


ties that are incompatible, and reciprocally excluſive of each 
other, ſuch as thoſe of thought and extenfion: one of which 
is eflentially diviſible, and the other incapable of being divid- 
ed. Thought, or ſentiment, is ſuppaſed to be a primitive 

ualicy, und inſeparable from the ſubſtante to which it be- 

pngs ; that it bears the ſame relation to it as even its exten- 
on Hence we may conclude, that thoſe beings which loſe 


longs ; conſequently, death is only a ſeparation of ſubſtances; 


and the beings in which theſe two qualities are united, are 
com s ap- 


of the two ſubſtances to which ſuch qualities ap- 


Simmias in Plato, ſays, if the ſoul be a harmony reſulting 


5 — 


from 


pend ed, ell delivered rh Cb at the refuf⸗ 


| | either of theſe qualities, loſe the ſubſtance alſo ro which it be- 
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e ' Obſervation. Äàd; 


We are 3 brought to a point, wo MA 
Dr. Price calls a new creation, is called by De. 
Prieflly ia re-arrangement of the ſame parts. of 
matter, which, by a certain previous. arrange- 

ment, produced thinking, and which Certainly 
is not a new creation. Hence we mult enquire 
how far Dr, Pricę diſputes conſiſtantly the con- 
trary, in ſuppott that the ſoul at death is fuſpend- 
| ed, and will be delivered 7hro' Chrift at the re- 
ſurrection. It the ſoul, or thinking faculty be 
ſuſpended at death, where does it reſide? If a 
2 ance, it mult rolide ſome where—IEf a ſpi- 
rit only, and ſubſtance and ſpirit be diſtinct, it 
muſt occupy ſome inviſible ſpace in the atmoſ- 
phere.— All this is inconſiſtant, for as @ ſülſtance, 
it muſt periſh like the body, and as a ſpirit, it 
cannot be delivered through Chriſt at a reſur- 
tection, it being to deny ſcripture and reaſon to 
ſay, that there will be 4 reſurrection of ſpirits, 
which are invifible and intangible —We are 
there told, that the ſea ſhall give up its dead, 
and the body ſhall riſe again. 
| Does not Dr. Price, therefore, by talking of - 
the ſuſpenſion of the ſoul at death in this man- 
ner, rather countenance than refute Dr. Praeſt- 
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from the diſpoſition of the corporeal parts, it follows, that 
when this diſpoſition is confounded, and the body torn by 
diſeaſe or other evil, the ſoul immediately 6 be her 
cuir muſt periſh, : 

5. 


I 24 
* who ſays, that hiking (which | is the ſoul) 
being deranged with certain parts of matter that 
ni 71 it. at death, is by a re-arrangement 
wich thoſe parts of matter the only, i any re. 
furrettion? Is it more Tikely that ihe ſoul pre- 
ſerves its exiſtence at death in an unknown re- 
er an unknown form, and that it will be 
red from its ſuſpence at the reſurrection, 
which” is making the foul independant of the 
body? Or is it more likely, according to Dr. 
Frigih, that the foul is not independant of the 
| body, but being deranged with it at death, it is 
neither _ extinguiſhed nor annibilated, and that 
the re· arrangement of it after death is a proper 
reſurrection ? that is to ſay, Is there to be any 
refurreftion at all? Or if the foul will not 
become extint? or annibilate, what becomes of 
it until that re-arrangement of parts of matter at 
a ſuppoſed reſurrection? 
eſe queſtions, after all that has been very 
| looſely fad upon them on both ſides, muſt be 
Ae by the reader himſelf, and he only 
muſt determine the poſſibility either that the 
ſoul is ſuſpended at death, as Dr. Price con- 
tends, or that 2 deranged with certain parts 
of the body at death, it is to be re-arranged af- 
terwards, before he can form any opinion about 
a reſurrection! 
Is aid, however, of a determination on a re- 
ſurrection, we may alk (if it do not increaſe 


difficulty) what Dr. P Preefty u means by r 


u 
it on a re- ann of certain parts of mat- 
ter, which; before they were deranged at death, 
produced thinking (meaning the ſoul ?) Does 
he mean thereby, that ſuch re-arrangement 


will bring the /ame man into being at the re- 


OI?" he certainly does, and as 


Dr. Price allows, 


Pape 71, That the power that brought any 
ſubſtance (meaning matter it is ſuppoſed) into 


being may put it out of being, it is right to ad- 


mit, while we allow of a Deity that ſuch re- ar- 
rangement of parts, is reſerved for that power 
after death if a reſurrection follow; of which 


credat qui vult. On the other hand, and ac 


cording to theſe premiſes, Dr. Price ſtands 49a 
| dilemma, and rather ſtaggers th&anderſtands 
ing, by ſuſpending the ſoul, which he ealls a 
thinking ſubſtance, at death, to be delivered 
through Chriſt at the reſurrection? and thus he 
founds a reſurrection more on Cbriſt than pbi- 
loſophy, which rejects the weakneſs of his ail Jan 
ments in ſupport of it. 

We are very much cbnfoongdyd what we 


bring Dr. Prieſt and Dr. Price more immedi- 


"oy OG in their corre ee We _ 


' 


The See Locka on [dentity and Direct 

. Mr. Locke ſays, it is not more remote from our compre- 
henſion to perceive that God can, if he pleaſe, ſuperadd to 
matter a faculty of thinking, than that he ſhould add to it 
another ſubſtance with a b faculty of thinking, ie & 35: 
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4 26 F 
en that FS, r gentleman has; gig 
that the whole man 5 865 extinct at death, 

| on which we have already. commented. Ia 


page 83, he ſays, that the peer of t 


man being loſt, as mary of them as were gſſen- 
Tial to him, will, he doubts not, be collected 
and Tevivified at the reſurtecdion (which, by 
the way he has already rendered doubtful to ex- 
pect,) 9 86S the power of thinking will return 


of courſe; ſo that, ſays be, the man” that is 


the ſoul, 4 does not loſe its exiſtence at death in 
_ * any other ſenſe, than that rh man loſes the 

0 pcs Fl of - thinking.” Thus be explains the 

apparent conttadiction that the whole man be- 

. comes extinct at death, and that the foul after. 
word; preſerves its exiſtence, | 


© deprives the man of the power of thinking, and 


pray <p hoy is that power but the ſoul ? If it be 
- the ſoul; Pr. Priz/tly ſays it does not oft its ex- 


iſſence at death, but that being deranged with 
matter, a certain modification whereof it reſults 
_ from, it depends on 4 re-arrengement of ſuch 


matter at the reſurtection. Where then are we 


to ſuppoſe the ſoul or power of thinking to dwell 


until that te- arrangement after death? If it be 


any thing, it muſt have an intermediate ſtate 


__ Hccording to each diſputant; the one ſaying. 
that dearth. does not extinguiſh ar annibilate it, 


; the \ other that it is Jufpended by death; ſo that 
* 


| 8 : 
deſtroyed with the body, but no particles of the 


Notbiog can be more clear than that doath 


'Y &): 
they now 8 unite in matter, though not iu 
manner, by preſerving it after death, d this 


diſtinction; Dr. Prigicy calls it 2 power of 1 thinks 


ing to be given to the ſame body at the reſurrec = 
tion, which; in the interval between that and | ii 
death, he ſays, is not extinct; and Dr. Price = | 
calls it a /uſþcnfon of the foul, which is tobe , —— || 


delivered through Chriſt, | ä 
The power of thinking can never die white — | 
we attribute eternity to the Deity from whom = 
it is derived; but whether thinking be carried | 1 
on in and by the brain itſelf, or by any thing 
within it as the ſeat of thought independantly, 
is entirely left to the reader, as a queſtion un- 
determined by Mr. Locke. 
We underſtand the power of thinking, and 
the ſuſpenſion of the foul to be God bimſel tf, 
and we are now only perpleged with doùbts a- 41 
bout a reſurrection, after the ingenious diſcuſ- =_ 
fion of our diſputants hitherto z the one con- bl 
tending that it will depend on the te. arrange- 
ment of certain parts of matter deranged at 
death, and that by a power which ſurvives; the 
other, that it will depend on a delivery thro 
Chriſt) of the ſoul from its oY a aſtec 
death; 
This part of the controverſy appears philo- 
| ſophically verbal on the part of Dr. Preeftly, 
| and chriſtian on the part of Dr. Price, who 
1 ſmelters himſelf in the chriſtian faith, from what 
be oppoles in Dr. whe ſentiments on the 
; = 2 ſoul's 


1. 


ſoul's exifience, and a nnn * Dr. 


_ Price obſerving the tendency which Dr. Prin- 
ly's arguments had to affect chriſtianity, he was 


alarmed and driven to differ with him in warde, 


when Jubftantially he agreed with him; and 2 


well. might he be alarmed. in er Dr. 
Priefth. 


Page 279. Illustration, where he fays,. How 


; . eaſy is it to get rid of all embarraſſments at- 


an - tending the doctrine of the ſoul in every view 
« of it, by. admitting agreeably to all the phe- 


e nomena, that the power of tbinbing belongs 
« to the brain of a man; (though not as walk- 
« ing to the feet, or ſpeaking to the tongue, 


«© becauſe, with great ſubmiſſion to the Doctor, 


* walking and ſpeaking. depend. on the brain 

_« alſo, and the tongue and feet are only inſtru- 
« ments acting under the ſame power ;) that 
«therefore man, who is one being, is com- 
* poſed of one kind of fub/fence, made of the 
« guſt of the earth; that when he dies, he of 


_ * courſe ceaſes to think, but when his ſleeping 
« duſt ſhall be re- animated at the reſurrection, 


« his power of thinking, and * conſciouſneſs, 
« will be reſtored to him “.“ 


j 


- © Mr. ORE Go he means Got to leſſen! the fool's 
zmmateriality. Dr. Priefily here means the reverſe. He 


| dors not, however, combat Mr. Locke's aſſertion “ that 
4% poſſibly we ſhall never be able to know whether mere ma- 


4 terial beings think or not;“ he only ſays that matter is in- 


capable of conſciouſneſs; but does he not make matter con- 


ſcious 


MF; ᷑ ⁰8 CCL 8 
By this paragraph Dr. Price imagined that 
Dr. Prieftly, meant to fay, that the a man 
becomes extinct at death, and that his ſoul is 
JJ; och, AG kt, 3 Sens „ 
ſcious by faying, that thiakiog is carried on #z azd by the 
brain? he ſurely does; but ſuch are the contradictions which 
theſe purſuits afford, that he afterwards makes the fool im- 
material, by ſaying, that it preſerves. its exiffence at death; 
for if the brain de thought, brain and thooght die xoge- 
ther; from whence only it is, that the poaver of —_— 
ſurvives to the Deity, which is #42 ſuppeſed ſoul's immaterial- 
lity ; of which, without any proof, as Mr. Locke again ſays, 
% All the great ends of morality and religion are well enough. 
««. ſecured, ſince it is evident that he who made us /en/4ble 
1% ixielligent beings, can and will refers us to the like ſtate 
„of ſentibility. in another world, and make us capable 
© thereby to receive the retribution he has deſigned to men, 
according to their doings in this life; and therefore it is 
4 not of ſuch mighty neceſſity, as ſome over zealons for or mn 
« againſt the immateriality of the ſoul, have been forward to —— 
* make the world believe.” B. iv. „ 1255 

Mr. Locke's reſerve in this particular may be very becom - 
ing, but Dr. Prieſtly's freedom appears much more philoſo - 
phical, by admitting without ſuch reſerve, that man is com- 

ſed of one kind of ſubſtance, which, when re-animated at 
a reſurrection, his power of thinking and conſciouſneſs will be 

_ reſtored to him. —lIn fact, Mr. Locke appears a materialiſt 
with timidity, and Dr. Prieſtly the ſame without. any fear at 
all; Dr. Price, therefore, in defence of the ſoul's immateri- 
ality, ſeems to have been ſeduced into a controverſy, from 
which he was obliged to withdraw and leave his adverſary 
victorious, left by a continuation of the argument, he ſhou:d 
prove himſelf as great a materialiſt as either Mr, Locke or 

r. Prieſtly, in defiance of the ſcriptures, of which he is a 
diligent miniſter, | Ke ; 

Mr. Rouſſeau was an immaterialiſt, but notwithſtandiag 
all his ingenuity when examining into the nature of man, he 
is (like moſt writers on the ſubject) often marvellous—He 
ſays that the power of the mind, which compares ſenſation, 
exiſts in man—He then makes two diſtin& principles in him, 
one railing him to the ſtudy of eternal truths, the other debaf- 
ing him below himſelf, ſubjeRtiog him to the ſlavery of ſenſe; 
wes from 


. n 
dot ended. But it certainly is agreed to be 
ſuſpended by Dr. Prie/ly himſelf, notwith- 
- ſanding his own contradiftion, when he ſays 
_ \(page $83.) that it does not loſe its exiſtence at 
death, (a clear ſuſpenſion of it,) for if the whole 
man die, how is it that the ſoul does not /o/e 

its Exiſtence at death? (/ze page 71, and 83.) 
Dr. Prieftly may 12 of all embarraſſ- 
ments of the ſoul by his foregoing reaſoning; 
bot if death make him that duff of rhe earth he 


from whence he concludes, that man is 207 one ſimple indi- 

vidual ſubſtance, meaning * Beer word, a being poſſeſſed 
of ſome primitive qualities, abſtradted from all particular or 

ſecondary modifications. This, with an obſervation on the 
- oppreſſion of the juſt, and the triumph of the wicked, leads 
"him to determine that the ſoul is immaterial and an indepen- 
dant ſubſtance of the body, which, becauſe he cannot. con- 
ceive how a thinking being can die, he preſumes it cannot 


die at all. But as he has not explained to us what that inde- 


pendant ſabflance is, or how it can exiſt ox? of man, he had 
no right to preſume that it can exiſt after the death of the 
| body. The juſt may be oppreſſed and the wicked triumph in 
- conſequence of man's weakneſs and depravity-- a juſt and 
wiſe 2 is never oppreſſed---the triumph of the wicked 

ends in miſery and puniſhment, 4 

© Mr. Rouſſeau playing further on the idea of the ſoul's im- 
materiality, ſays, that we become inſenſible to the charms of 
virtue from the diſgrace under which ſhe labours in the world; 
"bat that when we are delivered from the deluſion of ſenſe, we 
ſhall enjoy the contemplation of the ſupreme being---Now to 
deliver us from the deluſion of ſenſe, is to deprive us of all 
our ſenſes, and are we not to be ſo deprived at death? r 


'* are we, when ſo delivered, to be any thing at all? how or in 


what ſhape or form are we to contemplate the ſupreme being? 
Can we contemplate without ſenſe? In ſhort, Mr. Rouſſeau 

js here ſo imaginary, that we drop his book and ſay, that he 
ſighed over his own chimeras, after he had reduced them to 
writing | I 5 
LD ſpeaks 


[ 37 2 


ed at a reſurrection, is it not to be implied, that 
he will reſume the ſame man and — he 


is now, at leaſt, that he will exiſt in matter as 


he does now? Or into what re- animation of the 
duſt of the earth which death is to occaſion, ĩs he 
to appear. at the reſurreCtion ?—lf- it bring the 
fame man into life again, how will he be fitted 
for eternity? Not at all, becauſe bring once 
ſubject to decay, and once abſolutely decayed, 
the ſame, though re- animated duſt of the lat, 
muſt be fo again; and ſurely the great author 
of nature never intended to give man a /econd 
exiſtence for any new world after the helpleſs, 
and reſpecting Singſel, the wretched figure he 


ſuppoſing omnipotence to have given to 


and that that power may be revived after death, 
is not chat matter finite. and unfitted for eter- 
nity? * 
To fr red rte from all embareifſinhts of 
the foul, (according to Dr. Pries way of 
| reaſoning,) is poſitively to conclude, that if 2 
reſurrefion be effected by a re- animation of the 
ſame duſt of the earth, a reſurrection is imp 
fible, becauſe in that caſe we are not fitted ro 
eternity, and to talk of a re- animation of the 
| Soul, would be complete nonſenſe; Dr. n, 
e 8 be right. A 


Seen 


ſpeaks of, which be admits ſhall be re-animar- - 


made in the one he paſſed through Beſides, 
ſyitem of matter fitly diſpoſed, 4 power to ebink; 
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e ſays, Mori quam pertimeſſinus ac re- 


antermittit vitam non erepit, which 


cuſamus 
ſeems the ſum of Dr. Prigſtiy's doctrine, and 
all we can hope for without revelation; yet to 


get rid of all embarraſſments about the ſoul, is 


t0 free ourſelves of the fear of death, which no- 


thing but unconſcionſneſc, or ere as a= 


mong brutes, will enable us to do; excepting by 


that 
have pretended enthuſiaſtically 005 eye but 


| which; Few in reality poſſeſs. 


Thus much for the controverkyr on matter of 


ri, which, after great ' ſeeming oppoſition 


is frittered } down fimply to this: Our difputants 
have traced the ſoul of man up to the deity ; in 


bim they have repoſed it, as the only ſupreme 
maſter of it, to be diſpoſed of by him after its 
ture from the body at death, either in re- 


animating the duft of the earth, which death is to 


reduce us to at a reſurtection, or otherwiſe, as 


he in his ſupernal and incomprehenſible _ 


wel ſhall bereafter'pleaſe! + + 


And hence it is, that the correſpondence of 


our diſputants (if at all) tends to indiſpoſe Dr. 


Preeftly, not towards God or man, becauſe 


+. thoſe who: know him; know his worth i in the 
contrary; but towards cbr;/tianity; by not ground- 


— 


of faub in religion, which many 


ing his. Peter of 4 reſurrection upon it, he reſts. 


velation, 


42 9 2 * 3 


the poſſibility. of rifing again on be will and 
Fan 7 the Detty, and ä teſorts to re- 


I 


velation, to avoid a Chriſtian's cenſure, | by A 


= 


12 2 that his diſquiſitions were written in 


fence of the chriſtian doctrine. He is, how- 


ever, a good and great man, and can only ſuf- 


fer teproach for his philoſophy in the opinion 


of the ignorant bigoted enthuſiaſtic vulgar, who 
he certainly did not mean to capitate; while 
Dr. Price, his eſteemed friend, will ever be 
admired for the ſimplicity. of his character, the 
purity of his heart, the clearneſs of his under- 
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PART | THE SECOND. 
Neue. 1 89 


ESPECT ING che doctrine of neceſſity 
(although long diſputed) which has been 
| denied by ſome men, and admitted by others, 
it has been found that both the learned and the 
Ignorant have always been of the ſame opinion 
about it, and that their controverſies upon it 
would have been at an end long ago, had they 
but employed a few intelligent definitions. — | 
Their uſing various terms to communicate the 
ſame ideas, has been the undoubted cauſe of 
this, and had they (as Mr. Locke ſays) made 
their words figns 15 their ideas, and confined 
them arbitrarily to thoſe ſigns, when like ideas 
were intended to be conveyed, diſputes would 
not have been violent or verboſe among us, and 
their whole contentious arguments might be 
contained in a nut ſbell. 

If we take upon us to doubt the uniformity 
in the operations of nature, wherein (as Mr. 
Hume ſays) ſimilar objects are conſtantly con- 
joined 


/ 


joined together, and the mind determined by 
cuſtom to infer the one from the appearance of 
the other, we muſt abſolutely deny a Neceſſity; 
but this, as all human obſervation confirms, be- 
ing impoſſible, our ideas of that neceſſity de- 


pends intirely thereon. N | 
; Neceflarians do not infift that all things that 


happen are inevitable on the principle of pre- 


deſtiny, but that they happen from a neceſſary 


and inevitable connection between cauſe and 


effect; and they determine the certainty of the 
one from the appearance of the other by cuſ- 
tom and experience in the uniform operations 


of nature. They go no further, and are obliged 


to ſtop their inquiries here, becauſe it has ex- 
ceeded the powers of philoſophy to trace cauſes 
to their ſource ; or to determine poſſitively whe- 


ther man be or be not maſter of his own ac- 


tions, and at liberty to act or not to act, as he 


leaſe, independent of any ſuperior or other be- 


ing If he be moved by chance, puſhed on by 
fate, and drawn by neceflity, he is devoid of 
all liberty and is but as brutes, an agent acted 


upon, and acting only ſubordinately to ſome 


end, concealed from him in the general ſyſtem 
of the univerſe He cannot be free if all his 
actions be antecedentlydetermined—Hecan have 
no choice from fate, or be virtuous while ain 
under neceſſity Neither can he be blamed or 
praiſed for what he could not avoid As philo- 
ſophers have long 17 brought to a ſtand ſtill 
2 in 


in this 


1 


point which regards man only in hs. 
to the univerſal ſyſtem, and the ſecret purpoſe 
of his creation, (a purpoſe inſignificant compared 


to the creation at large, ) it is foreign to the argu- 


ment to ſpeak of him merely as related to his 
fellow creatures in ſociety He there (and we 
know nothing of him elſewhere) appears to be 
at liberty, and has a power of acting, or not 
acting, according to the determination of his 
will, which is influenced by pleaſure and pain, 
virtue and vice, right and wrong—Pleaſure to 
him is happineſs, virtue, and right; pain is 
- miſery, vice, and wrong In proportion to his 
wiſdom and knowledge, will be his goodneſs 
and bliſs. Since wiſdom: abounds in virtue, and 
Ignorance in wickedneſs and devotion, man's 
2 in ſociety, is governed by a choice in do- 
| good for intereſt, and conſcious ſatisfaction 
in things which ſociety have marked with the 
- Dame of right; and by an abhorrence of things 
marked with the ae of wrong While = 
brute is moved by inſtinct, man is moved by 
reaſon He acts from reflection, the brute from 
ſenſe A horſe: before a manger full of corn 
will eat it, if leſt to himſelf, although he be to 
run a race the next hour; a man who is to ride 
- him will refrain from eating tho he be hungry, 
becauſe reflection tells him that he will be lighter 
on the horſe's back, and that the lighter I is, 
the faſter the horſe will 1 op one has na 
* *. what is immediately neceſſary to his 
pt [on 


* 


1 


pteſervation, the other has liberty by refleQion, 


a faculty which ſome writers have thought ſu- 
 perfluous, but this liberty being influenced by 
the paſſions, and the paſſions agitated by igno- 
rance, or rendered calm and ſerene by wiſdom, 
ignorance and wiſdom: become cauſes, and li- 
berty produces their effect. — A wiſe man will 


exert his liberty in the choice of good and right; 


an ignorant barbarous one in the choice of evil 


and wrong—A wiſe man will be obedient to - 


the laws of nature, man, and truth; an igno- 
rant barbarous one will break them all, and be 

prevented but by the fear of puniſhment, or the 
want of temptation One man robs you on the 
highway ; the cauſe is want, diſtreſs, or mad- 
neſs the robbery is the effect; another man 
robs me, I attribute it to the ſame caule ; the 
robbers acted under liberty, which was influ- 


_ enced by a will corrupted by vice and wrong; 


vice and wrong were the cauſe; and the effect 
being injurious, was vicious and wrong by ne- 


ceſſity It is contradictory to ſay that wrong, 


as a cauſe, produces right as an effect; that 
would be to deſtroy neceſſity indeed But 
were the cauſes of theſe robberies inevitable? 


the robberies having happened they certainly 


were; for if the. robbers had been poſſeſſed of 
powers to prevent their operations, their effects 
had never been produced—The robbers had li- 
berty to act, but their will being influenced by 


carrupt cauſes, they wanted liberty to forbear 


acting 


.1U— — — —e—— — — 


„12 
— 


. 
aQing—They were like the horſe at 4 manger 
full of corn, (as premiſed,) and not like; the 
man that was to ride him; they wanted a vir- 
tuous reflection, and being governed by vitiated 
_ reaſon, were, in reſpect to liberty, I:ke brutes ; 
in reſpect to neceffity, below them The horſe 
had inſtinct, and acted according to nature 
the robbers had reaſon and abuſed i it; but al- 
though they may be ſaid to act from moral i ig- 
noradce and wickedneſs, when they robbed, it 
does not follow, that others equally ignorant 
and wicked, may not avoid robbing Every 
cauſe producing an effect is inevitable; but poſ- ö 
= a like cauſe may be avoided, and never k 
rate in the will of one man, although i it may q 
in the will of another—l commit murder to 
gratify my malice and revenge, the gratifica- 
tion makes me wretched, and I could not help 
it—You may never have thoſe deviliſh paſſions, 
and may never perpetrate their effects by mur- 
. der—l1t is the divine office of wiſdom and virtue 
to prevent our poſſeſſing theſe paſſions Nature 
nee theſe within our ken, and makes them 
t to our chief end reſpecting oùrſelves in 
Happineſs—Scorning theſe, and indolently pre- 
ferring ignorance and vice, it is no reproach to 
nature, that having left us at liberty to prefer 
and obtain them, ſhe puniſhes us for our deri- 
fon; which ſhe certainly does, by conferring | 
the power of puniſhment upon us, at the mo- 
ment of our creation, in the faculty of reffec- 
| tion — 
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tion. — Thus man may be a free agent reſpec: 
ting himſelf, but not ſo in reſpect to the great 
author of nature, who, perhaps, recompences 
one part of his human creation ho are wiſe 
and good, for the misfortunes, vices, or acci- 
dents of the other, who are ignorant and aban- 
doned Man may be wiſe and good—lt 3 igno- 
rant and bad, the cauſe may be traced in the 
faults of his education, productive of moral ac- 
tions, injurious to himſelf and others The. u- 
ture actions of one moral agent, may be made 
-201/e and virtuous, from an abborrence. of the 
perils, attendant an the paſt: ations f another ; 
yet let both be actuated by the ſame motives, 
e effects will ſucceed. This is all 
we know of liberty or neceſſity, unleſs. we pre- 
ſume to trace up all our actions to the Deity, 
and deduce them from him down to ourſelves 
by reaſon. and nature. If the Deity be the ulti- 
mate author of all our actions, a murderer is 
more to be pitied than blamed, becauſe the mo- 
tive to murder was not his own; and the liber- 
ty of his will being unreſtrained, murder is juſt 
and right when committed, but not before--- 
+ This is natural, rude, and ungoverned intellec- 
tual liberty, which requires reſtraint. Nature 
ſuggeſted the power to her creature man, b 
enabling him, to eſtabliſh civil ſocieties, legit. 
latures, and Jaws, for the furtherance of his fu- 
ture intereſt, 9 happineſs, and ſafety. She 
| ſuggeſted the enaction of theſe laws, to operate 
only 
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val as a terror to the mind, to prevent thoſe 


pions, which otherwiſe were agrecable to the 
laws of nature in its rude and ungoverned ſtate; 


and on failure of ſuch terror in its effect, it may 


be ſocially right to puniſh the offending agent 


y been ſpun 


£2 Nature; however, ſtill remains firm and infall- 


ible; all perfect aud complete; and human er- 

rots, with their conſequent puniſhment, being 

derived ftom her, conſtitare a Rows of her uni- 

worlds plan! 

Dr. Pri and Dr. Price know: fitially « a- 
on this fubject, notwithſtanding the length 


| rout into what we find it, from no 
other 'cauſe- than their having the fame ideas 
upon che ſubject in the beginning of the diſpute, 
Wichout employing the fame words as ſigns of 


their ideas, until they come to the end of it; 


Dut this 1 is mere — let us examine = the 
tact,” IF oft : 
. 1 Du; P. ＋ %% | 
ige 111 * « The difference which D.. 
Price and others make between moral and 
C3 phyſical cauſes and effects appears to be be- 


« tween voluntary and involuntary cauſes and 
Where involuntary motives are 


« effetts.” 
concerned, as in the caſe of a man dragged by 
force, it is ablurd to uſe any reaſoning, or to 
apply rewards or puniſhments, becauſe they 


can have no effect ; but where voluntary mo- 


Rao, nce, which has undoubted- 


1 44 1 a 
tions are hens; as in the caſe of a man ho 
is at liberty to go where he pleaſes, &c. rea- 
foning rewards and puniſhments have the great- 
eſt propriety, becauſe the greateſt effect, for 
they are applied to, and influence or move the 
pill, as much as external force moves the 

he IE a 1 


a, A 


In nothing « 5 of neceſſity ap- 
bear more perfect than in this reaſoning; for 


5 as the idea of liberty is the idea of a power in 


any agent to do or ba any action, accords 
ing to the determination of his mind, whether 
either be preferred to the other; ſo where either 
of them is not in the power of the agent to be 
produced by him, then. He is not at e but 
under e „ 1385 0 


Put Dr. Price 1 5 


. 1 G08 permitting beings in the uſe of ” 
7 ſuch Powers to act YN + the ſame with 
« being 


| * The A EXE of all action aa We 8 aiterted by ſome 
writer on the ſubjeQ) lies in the will of a free being. —We 
can go no farther in ſearch of its ſource—Liberty is well de- 
fined, but neceſſity is not, for to ſuppoſe any act or effect 
which is not derived from an active principle, is to ſuppoſe 
effects without a cauſe— Either there is no. firſt impulſe or 
every firſt impulſe can have no prior cauſe; nor can there be 
any fuch thing as will without aiberty, which renden man a 

free agent. 
+ Nothing is an evil but what is contrary to nature: (if i it 


which 


A be en that any thing ſuffered by nature can be an evil, 
I G 


IS what efforts he al, fee 


1 


0 « being himſelf the agent of their OP So 
Or can it be reaſonable to ſay that be ap point! 
« what cannot be done without breaking his 
« Jaws, contradicting his will, and abufing bis 


« powers ? If ſo (fays he) chere can be no 
& ſenſe. of ſhame or remorle, no * 


40 confeſſion, or pardon ! # 


ee Fe os: Wh 
5 is „That a an, let in uſe 
t. (arp the ſentiments of 
ſhame, remorſe, and repentance, which ariſe 
mechanically from his referri +} actions to Him- 
ſeit; and oppreſſed with a ſenſe of guilt, he 
will have recourſe to that mercy of which he 
- ſtand in need. 

Again, page —, That repentance, con- 


 feſſion, and pardon, are all adapted to a differ. 


ent, imperfect, and fallaciaus view of t Bings, but 
if he N be really eapable of viewing the 
1 ſtew > and his own candu(} as part _ 


which ſome have doubted,) things and actions are good and 


evi}, but according to eſtabliſhed ru les of conduct relatively 
in ſociety, preſeribed to individuals by their common con- 


| © "ſept for public and priyate happineſs. In a ſtate of rude un- 
2 . though ſocial nature, man has no rule of conduct 


What He preſeribes to himſelf independently of his fel- 


| low-creatures, which is undoubtediy right. 


f man be an active and free being, he aQts of himſelf 3 


none of his ſpontaneous actions enter into the e ſyſtem 


of rovidence, nor can be imputed to it---Providence doth not 


 contrive the evil, which is the conſequence of man's abuſing 


"the * his Creator gave him ; it only doth not * it, 
| becau 


* - OF; 


7 „ 8 
PF in a true In, his ſupreme regard to God 
as the great, wiſe, and benevolent author of 
all things, his intimate communion with him 
will neceſſarily be ſuch, ahn he can have no ; 

will but Gods. 71 

Page 300, What I mean, therefore, fays 
« be, ) is, that a truly practical neceſſarian will 
15 bers. in no need of the ſentiments of /e//-ap- 
* plauſe or repraach, He will be under the 
4 2 a much ſuperior principle, lov- 
c ing God and his fellow creatures, which is 
* the ſum of all religion, and leads to every 
« thing excellent in conduct, from motives al- 


Y td ee of 2 ahh. 
- Obſeryation, 


Dr. Prieftly here makes nothing go wrong, 
and confirms the liberal ſentiment of Mr. Pope, 
that Whatever is, is right; but preſſed by 
Dr. Price to ſay, whether God's e ting be- 

ings to act wickedly,” is not equally being the 
agent W he finds it ae to attribute 


becauſe it either woigld robin his liberty, or be beneath its 
notice---Providence. leaves us at liberty to do good, not evil, 
and hath enabled us to make the choice (after they are diſ- 
| tinguiſhed to us) by a proper uſe of our faculties, the powers 
* whereof are ſo weak, that the abuſe of them, diſcoverable 
only among us by reflection and analogy, is too inconſider- 
able to diſtruſt the general order of the univerſe- Our ills fall 
on ourſelyes and make no change in the ſyſtem of the world 
To complain therefore, that God doth not prevent them, is 
to complain that he has «po 4 fapgricr e to ha- 
3 5 
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* 


* 
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to the Deity; ha 2s] 70 e lis leaves 
apr acts 96 in the dark, and verifies Mr. 


| Hume's words, that it exceeds; all the power of 
_ philoſophy, to explain whether the Deity be 


or be not equally. the ſource. of the one and the 
other; to allow; according to Dr. Prigſiy, that 
man has no will but God's, then Whatever 
4 is, is right, and nothing is wrong, that is 


| permitted by the Deity. What then has reaſon, 


rewards," and | puniſhments to do among us? 
Certainly nothing but as they reſpect our inter- 
e or agnvemence bere ; and if nothing: be wrong, 
That can Dr. Prieftly mean by taying, that 
man, oppreſſed with a_/en/e- of. guilt, will have 
recourſe to that mercy of which he will ſtand 


in need when every thing is right? Is not this 
à contradiction ? Dr. Prięſily either intended to 


ſhew that as a practical neceſſarian was always 
and in every thing under the influence of a _/u- 
PpPerior being, he never could be directed to do 
wrong; or le, by being oppreſſed with guilt, 
He directed Hime, to evil, and required mercy 
for it ; but bis meaning by this argument, is 
myſterious; 3 for if all things be 71gh7, mercy is 
unneceſſary,” and we cannot be opprefſed by 
guilt, except in the mechanical Ways the Doctor 
* of in page 148. | 
The words good and. evil are Sen 3 
our mouths, but they are of difficult compre- 
Þþeaflon>The former” muſt be the attribute of 
1 Peay, the latter * ot man in the abuſe 


06: - 
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of his bn and experience, for which be will 
ſuffer a temporary and worldly puniſhment, 
even in the reflection of thoſe actions which he 
could not prevent; becauſe the motives that 
oduced them not being his own *, nor within 
bis controul, he was unable to ſtifle them. In - 
E to brutes we are told that they will not 
e again becauſe they are not mentioned in re- 
velation, (a ſafe reaſon indeed, ) but it may be 
ſiid, that although they have a peculiar kind 
5 of reaſon which they cannot abuſe, yet if brutes 
be not bare machines, (as ſome would have 
them,) the only difference between them and 
men is, that men form general ideas by ab- 
ſtraction, whereas brutes reaſon on particular 
335 objects and ideas without that abſtraction. Is 
man therefore anſwerable for what is called the 
abuſe of his reaſon, and brutes not anſwerable 
for their actions? 

But what ſhall we ſay « on obſerving, that Dr. 
14 Pub and Dr. Prieſtly cloſe their corre pondence 
= / in a proof that nothing is wrong, _ 

HS Dr. Price | 

In his laſt letter ſays, that he has never meant 
to to ſay more than that the permiſſion of wicked- 
72e/s is proper, and that the divine plan required 
the communication of powers rendering beings 
capable of perverſely making themſelves wicked, 
by acting not as the divine law required, but in 
A manner "at oppoſes the divine plan * will, 


4 


oe ae 8 de note ante page 28. 
5 3 8 a 5 % 
os ad - 
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nnd that wind hte oder FO uns © 
1 ee eee 


ug is ani bs © 58, Ther 11 cannot help. 
* Minkitig that the W of evil, or the cer, 


tain'cauſe of it, by a being who foreſees it, and 
has ſufficient. power to prevent * 25 oo 
"my the expreſs appointment of it. 
2K Obſervation, - | 
1 poſition at laſt is . br. Pri 
that God in his divine plan communicated 
. making beings capable porverſely of 


wickedneſs, by acting 1 what that 
abvert the order of na- 
-puniſhenent i is annexed ;- and, 

Sting to FE ble ate that the permifion 
of ſuch powers is equal to an appointment ot the 
wickedneſs they may produce, to which, if pun- 
iſhrnent be annexed, © puniſhes himſelf in 14 
Now Dr. Price, by king W the 
reſult of powers which the divine plan permitted, 
makes it puniſhable on account of the ex- 
ertion of thoſe powers; but Dr. Prieftly very 
- axchly-catehing at the word permitted, and fay- 
ing that he thinks it no leſs than appointed; con- 
tends that thoſe powers coming from 2 him- 
ſelf, nothing is that comes from 
*. except by the conſent of — in 
ates 


4 7 x Ws ora a 
his of * ſociety, whertin TY FP 
ech that yrickednels, after” being —_ 
tude, ungoverned, and pritnitibe ſtates, Was 
nouriched and matured; until grown gigänte 
and inſufferable, it became neceſſary to demo- 


liſh it by every means that Human invention 


man than the Deity, it being morally produced 


could ſuggeſt. It is more to be attributed to 


bn not divinely ; although the powers produce 
ing it may be traced up to the divine plan.“ 


W t. Hume very ably ſays, that the final . 
1 1 which conſtitutes virtue our happineſs, 
and vice vur miſery, depends on ſore internal 
ſenſe which nature has made univerfal in the 
whole ſpecies ; but they do not equally purſue 
the one and avoid the other Ed on, ha- 

dit, ſentiment may make us morally” witked, 
for which we ſhall find a puniſhment in teflec⸗ 
don; but with which' the 2 2 88571 of nature | 

Has nought 9 
' Rewards and puniſhments are of civil inſti 
tution ; beyond this terrene exiſtence they are 

fabulous, and God being the great author of all 

things, and the actions of men being derived 
from him, it is immaterial whether he permits 
or appoints wickedneſs, ſinee nothing can be 

wrong that flows from ſo high and a W 4 
ſource There can be no wickedneſs in regard to 

our relation to him, nor among ourſelves in grofs ; 

_ Whatever there may be in part, “ All partial 
L evil, univerſal good.“ And thus are we to 
8 ſuppoſe | 
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laws are fou ü on „ 


| that a 


and- pupiſhments, becauſe theſe 855 have a a 
due what men have conſented to call HHP j 
_ © and. prevent the bad actions of one another in 
5% We may give to this influence what + 
name we pleale, (ſays Mr. Hume,) but as it is 
uſually conjoined with the action, it muſt be eſ- 
| —_— and be late on as an inſtance 


regular influence in the mind, and bo 


* a be 8 ther. this examination, 


which ſeems, to ſtrike deep againſt rewards and 
ments; (except as eſtabliſhed by. human 


law,) that a man is as inoffenſive and { guiſs 
_ after committing a horrid: act, as at his birth; FI 
to which it may be. anſwered, that actions are 


by nature temporary and periſhing, and where 


proceed not from {ome cauſe in the cha- 


raster and diſpoſition of the perſon who per- 
formed them, they can neither redound to his 
honour if good, or infamy if evil. The actions 
may be blameable, becauſe contrary to law or 
rules of morality; but the perſon is only mor- 
ally anſwerable for them by conſent, and as they 
proceeded in him from nothing that is conflant 
or durable, it is impoſſible that he can on their 
account become the object of puniſhment ; for 
actions render a perſon eat merely as they 
ate proofs of a criminal principle in the mind z 
and when by an alteration of that principle they 
- ceaſe to be Juſt, proofs, they. alſo. ceale to be 
criminal. 
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If Mie perm Non of wickedneſs wich? Dr. 


7 5. Bcd ſays may be committed contraty to the 


divine plan (and this by the way leſſens the 


f dignity of divinity,) for which puniſhment 1 
annexed, be in reality an appointment. of it by 


him who foreſees and has power to prevent * 
it is very clear that the doctrine of Neceſſity is 


not to be controverted, and that the annexing 


a puniſhment hereafter to what happens in con- 
ſequence of it is abſurd, and derogatory of that 


infinite wiſdom and perfection, Which all men 


allow, forits the nnen nde o the 


Deity. TY. * 21 fit DI. ; 
But as theſe diſtinctions are fobndvch i in the 


* ſentiments of the human mind, and 


theſe ſentiments not controulable by philoſophy, 
we muſt be cobtented to make the moſt of 
them in ſifting the true from the adulterate as 
well as we can; and philoſophers muſt comfort 
themſelves with the hope of accompliſhing the 
great talk of overcoming all difficulties,” which 
oppoſe them in the. diſcovery of truth; that is 
to ſay, whether the Deity be the oltimaiie au- 
thor of all our actions, compriſing moral guilt 
and turpitude, or virtue and honour, which no- 
thing but the doctrine. of ene has made a 
queſtion of. 1 ö 1 | 
If he be, e are we to lay of conſcience *; | 


”p | 7 -£ 


. | Conſcience i is SEV to. be he liberty of * our 
own ations which cannot be reſtrained. 
Ts 


H 


A 


af vigwing the great ſyſtem, and our own con- 
duct as part of it in a true light, our 


I? 


| FOR reaſbn; to believe that it ariſes me- 
 chanically. in us from our referring affions ra 


aunſelpes, . and that it is. adapted to an imperfect. 
and, fallacious view. of things, while if capable 


regard to 
and intimate communion with God, wilt neceſ= 
ſatily he ſuch, that we can have no will but bis, 
and af courſe be incapable of guile, crimes 
being conſined to this world among men only, 


which: yaniſh-writh themſelves? Bot is this all 
reſpecting cunſcienceꝰ Will it not dictate to us 
that we are capable of wrong in regard to the 


Deity, and of courſe to ourſelves ? If merely to 


ourſelves in a ſtate of fociety right and wrong 


are only rules, which dee from the ſame: 
neceſſity obſervable in all our actions, and that 


therefore by viewing them impetfectly reſpee- 
ting queſclves in part, we are deceived as to the 


whole yew, in our ideas of right and wrong; 


as if theſe diſtinctions exiſted in the divine plan. 


Conſcience then is of no victuous efficacy as a 
filent monitor of good, farther than relates to 
our-own worldly intereſt and convenience, which 
_ when; turned = hots the Deity, reflects on the 
actions we bave committed with pleafure ; or 
| remorſe, ſhame, and repentance ; qualities na 


otherwiſe uſeful. to us than as teaching us to 
keep God conſtantly in view, whereby we are 
more We convinced that we can never have 


» | | _ any 


1 1 4 
any other will than his, that i tb ſay, he will 
k tbo be more directly n us and with us, and 
1 W us s for his glory * our * 


1 ert , 
| On the whole, Dr. Prieftly and Dr. Price 7s dl. 
| cuſſion amounts to this, = 


| / 1 Ou Matter and Spirit. 
: De Prieſt. 


That the whoh man becomes extin at death ; 
That he will riſe again according to revelation 
14 only; ; That the mode of his riſing will not be 
by a new creation, but by a re- arrangement of 
matter, called afterwards a re- animation of the 
original duſt of the earth And that brutes are 
the ſame altogether, but are omitted i in ſcripture, 
3 and therefore after death will remain eternally y 
| |) qAuſt. Thus be favours chr: 1ſtranity, by telling 
us that Chriſt's reſurtrection was oc// atteſted, 155 
and that our's, * bim, will ſometime 
follow. | 
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On Neceſſity. 


| That a man's liberty being philoſophically 
derived from God, his actions are ſo alſo, and 
chat * an agent, he does not act from 
H 2 | him- 


. 
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' 
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ime: but from God; That thoſe is 
commits are right with reſpect to-the:204v/e great 
Hen of nature, however wrong they may be 
in morals, which relate to the man only aa 
ſocial being. | by 
That all his actions are right as pooveeding 5 
from God, and that he only is capable of wrong 

relatively, as ſuch actions may affect his inter? 
or happmeſs, wh ich being permitted « or appoint- 

ed by ( God, 'are, as to rand * proper. 


Ea 
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On Matter 81 3 1 1 


That the whole man does ot become en 
tinct at death, which does not naturally deſtroy 
the ſoul; That if death deſtroy the thinking 
ſubſtance there can be no relurrection, and men 
will be but as brutes at.death.. - 

That the ſoul therefore is ſeperate From the 
body, and Juſp ended at death, from which it 
will be delivered thropgh Chriſt at the reſur- 
rection. 


On Neceſſiy. 


That phyſical liberty conſtituting all 6ur ac⸗ 

tions our oun, independent of any foreign cauſe, 
the doctrine of Neceſſity deſtroys all virtue, by 
making God the ocker of wickedneſs. 


That the perm Mon of wickedneſs is proper, 
__ the powers of it are given by the divine 


© 


— 


plan, which annexes 2 in conſe- 
ou. . : | . 


* 


"lo, all of which——Who i is right? or. {nu 
1 of our worthy, diſputants is it that moſt 
commands aur judgment in his favour ? Re- 
ſpecting a teſurtection, they both agree to reſt 
it on the faith of- A ee whereby the more 
fetrvent our faith, the warmer will be our hope 
independent of all philoſophy; and as to the 
) ſoul, whatever it be, .whether fublantial or 
" . corporeal; an incorporeal ſubſtance, (meaning 
ſubſtance without body,) or ſomething, material 
or immaterial, they nar þ conſign it to the cuſ- 
tody of the Deity at death, until that glorious 
but wonderful peri, when the N in whom 

it dwelt. ſhall riſe again. 

KReſpecting 1 they li is both agree | 
in making the Deity the ultimate author of all | 
our actions, which muſt in viewing the great : 
ſtem of nature be right; and the admiſſion of 

"BB Dr. Price, that the permiſſion of wickedneſs is 
9 proper, is as Dr. Prieftly ſays, equivalent to the 
| appointment of it by the Deity ; which conſti- 
tutes them, to all appearance, neceſſarians; 
though in fact, they have wiſely thought pro- 
per, the one to attribute evil to man and good 
to the Deity . and the other to free him from 
all agency in ſin, by making man phyfically 
the author of his actions, which ſeems unrea- 
ſeonable and prepoſterous, unleſs he be proved 
IE” 0 to 


Which diſdainfully has obtained the name of 


out a penſive ſigh, exclaim, alas, what is man! 


0 J _ 
to * be aut ur of the. pbewert producing 


-. them. 


If therefore it appear from the whole diſcuſ- 


gon of Dr. Priefly and Dr. Price on theſe 


points, and the preceding commentaries upon 


them, that it has ended in Norbing; and that 
All their trouble Bas been but time miſpent in 4 


wWanton wafte of their ingenuity, it will be a 
great proof of the limitation of human know. 
ledge; whichean go no fartherthañ we have ideas, 
fince ideas are mental images repreſenting to us 
whatever our minds perevive z 10 that it is un- 

| neceſſary to perceive, or be impreſſed 


IX with ag hee before it be poſſible to deſeribe it; 
fſtrom our Ueficiency 


herein on metaphy ſical ſub- 
jects, all that confuſion and diſagreementof ideas, 


jargon, very naturally ſucceeds; and after ſwel- 


ling out our — into truths, which perhaps 


the Deity has for our advantage teſetved for 


ever to hitmſelf, ſatisfies us of our 5 
and in6gnificance, 


How. far our diſputants in palteeular merit 
the attention of their reader, none but the reader 
can determine; who, if a philoſopher, thay 


call a ſearch after the ſoul the chate of a ſha- 


dow=—then ſhutting their book, and breathing 


1 : 
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E = compared and tried the opinions of our 
diſputants, and drawn ſome inferences from 


them, it may be expected that ſamething ſhall 
be ſaid on the whole of their philoſophical con- 


troverſy.— As philoſophy is a. glorious retreat 
for great and good men, we cannot be too cau- 


tious of offending it, by upbraiding thoſe wha = 
pretend to profeſs. it—Nature has made but 
few philoſopbers—She pointed them out in a 


Newton, a Deſcartes,” a Verulam--They had 


| no ae proceptor | Put altert, e 
ty, and preſumption, have made thouſands of 


philoſophers out of faols, and in this improving 
age, when almoſt. all men are candidates far 


fame, not to be thought wiſe is criminal and 


iadignant; philoſophers therefore, or pretenders 


to philoſophy, we have in abundance ; yet to 


the few who moſt deſerve the name, if we ap- 


peal for inſtruction, we (hall find ourſelves de- 
ceived or diſappointed ; for though they fepar-, 


ately open a door, and each announce to us, 


« Walk in, walk in, for 1 am the only true 
doctor, they all contradict one another, miſe 
lead and confound themſelves in the end, and 


leave us to marvel at their abſurdity. and error. 
They draw our attention, and ſometimes amuſe 


EJAVING in the foregoing conſiderations. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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it, but 8 aiding.» to our 1 
One tells us that there is go ſuch thing. at mat- 
ter, but that every thing is merely repreſenta- 
tive---another declares that there is no other 
thiog but matter ®, and both make philoſophy 
the only true worſhij ---Some men defehd-a 
God, while others maintain that there is no 

I other god but the world itſelf. It was otherwiſe 
in the days of primeval fimplicity---In earlier” 
_ ages, mankind, by being lefs remote from un- 
refined nature, were happy in that ignorance ' 
from whence their poſterity were conducted by 
- the ſciences, which, ar re as to the. world 
at large, i have. ſcattered abundant woes among 
its human inhabitants, and ſeduced them from 
thoſe active ſcenes, for which they were by na- 
ture formed. They have (as a reſpectable wri- 
ter +'maintains) firſt conſulted, and then cor- 
3 us Speaking in the general, they have 
Vitiated our morals, and they have converted 
men into libertines for the ſake of vice, inſtead 

| of correQting their taſte, or rendering it delicate- 
- Hy ſenſible of virtues moſt poignant of reliſh ! 

But in no inftance have they been found more 
deceiving, than in leading us to attempt the re- 

moval bY Unpediments which nature, at * 
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= According to the Socratic ſyſtem there are three Gila 

ciples of all things, God, Matter, and Ideas; God is the 
univerſal intelle&,” Matter the ſubje& of generation and cor - 
ruption, Idea, an incorporeal ſabltance the intellect of God, 
ou the intelle& of the world. - | 
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' turning, has laid in our way againſt gratifying 
our metaphyſical reſearches, and which brought 
Mr. Locke to doubt that how far ſoever hu- 
e man induſtry may advance uſeful and expe- 
« 1imental philoſophy in phyfica/ things, yet 
« ſcientiſical will ſtill be out of our reach.” 
We derive our taſte for ſtudy from the ſup- 
_ poſed ſucceſs of our progreſs in it—Qur firſt 
_ « diſcoveries encreaſe our curioſity to know ſtill 
more, and the more we know, the more we 
find there is ſtill to learn, which added to the 
time and labour we loſe in the former, ſpurs us 
on to loſe ſtill more in ſearch of the latter ; but 


; 1 3 
1 


few of us grow ſenſible of our ignorance in pro- 


portion to the increaſe of our, at moſt, little 
| Lhowledee, which extends no farther than our 
ideas! be en of 3 
P Philoſophy, howgyer, is the foundation of 
natural virtue, and a*true philoſopher will be 
a good and virtuous man, whatever frailties may 
attend him Neither is it becauſe its votaries 


have ſtudied in vain, that philoſophy ſhould be 


condemned — Would we willingly apply our- 
ſelves to it, we muſt throw off the tramels of 
morality, and forget in a degree our ſocial and 
popular learning; but whenever the ſtudy of 
it diſturb the mind, without enriching the un- 
pl the it is proper that we as willingly 
abandon it, and return to our prejudices, occa- 
fioned by habit and education. 5 
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